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RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH FORTHUNY 


By RICHET 


{ Editorial Note——Atfter an interval of several years, published ac- 
counts of the psychic work of the French sensitive Pascal Forthuny are 
again becoming available, showing him to be still possessed of the powers 
with which he began to interest psychic researchers in 1921. As many of 
our readers will know, Forthuny’s specialty is to circulate among a group 
consisting chiefly of entire strangers and to produce for a number of them 
facts gathered in no explicable fashion from their personal histories: some- 
times facts of deep emotional or biological significance to them, sometimes 
trivial, tangential details: but with a recurring and often sustained degree 
of accuracy that places him among the most fluent and reliable psychic 
subjects yet found. Instead of disturbing him, audiences stimulate 
Forthuny, so that some of his most brilliant successes have occurred before 
several score persons. He has done no less well before small and carefully 
selected groups, as in the private circle gathered by Professor Richet for 
the experiments recorded below. 

It may be recalled that Forthuny was well known as a man-of-letters 
and journalist before his supernormal powers revealed themselves. The 
latter event occurred only when he was nearly fifty years old, in a manner 
that has often been told. He had been attracted to psychic questions by an 
unexpected seizure of “automatic writing” some months after the death of 
his son in 1919. The writing took a conventional spiritistic form but con- 
tained no definite indications of supernormal knowledge. After six months 
it suddenly ceased. A year later Forthuny happened to be visiting the 
Institut Métapsychique when its director Dr. Geley was about to test a 
psychometric sensitive with a folded letter. Forthuny reached for the 
letter, remarking jokingly that it should not be hard to say something 
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relevant about any object whatsoever, and proceeded to parody, as he 
thought, the manner of clairvoyants. His remarks turned out to be defin- 
itely applicable to the letter in his hand, and he was immediately tested with 
other objects. To his own stupefaction—when he was convinced his friends 
were not turning the joke on him—his comments became more and more 
circumstantially accurate with each unknown object handed him; before 
the afternoon was out he was launched on his psychic career. 

Several accounts of Forthuny’s phenomena have been published; the 
most complete being Dr. Osty’s articles in the Revue Meétapsychique of 
1926 and his book of the same year, Une Faculté de Connaissance supra- 
normale: Pascal Forthuny (Alcan). The longest report in English appeared 
in this JouRNAL, from the pen of René Sudre: “A New Clairvoyant”, 
February 1926 (Vol. XX, p. 65). Harry Price’s “International Notes” 
department in the JourNaL for March and June of the same year likewise 
reported Forthuny incidents. Two articles have been published in the 
S.P.R. Proceedings: “The Visit of M. Pascal Forthuny to the Society in 
1929”, by V. J. Woolley (Vol. XXXIX, p. 347); and a section in Theo- 
dore Besterman’s “Report of a Four Months’ Tour of Psychical Investiga- 
tion” (Vol. XXXVI, p. 474). The material of the present article ap 
peared in the Revue Métapsychique for March-April of this year. ] 


In reporting the following experiments with Forthuny, recently con- 
ducted at my home, I shall make use almost exclusively of the stenographic 
notes taken during the seance. This will permit me to calculate with some 
precision the chance-probability of Forthuny’s statements. The reader 
will be able to judge the accuracy of the responses made as if he had been 
present. 

There were nine experiments altogether on this occasion, but I shall 
omit four of them; these were not entirely erroneous, but they were less 
than conclusive. The other five, to be given here, contain extraordinary 
clairvoyant achievements. The point in such matters is not to draw up 
statistics of “successes” and “failures.” One single experiment that suc’ 
ceeds, as Bergson has shown so clearly, is worth more than twenty-five 
half-successes, and counterbalances three hundred failures. 

Needless to say, the persons to whom Forthuny spoke were absolutely 
unknown to him. Likewise the details he supplied were absolutely unknown 
not only to Forthuny, and myself, but also to practically all of the persons 
who were present. 

IT shall not dwell on psychological details—interesting though they 
often are—but concentrate particularly on the names and places mentioned 
accurately. The chance-probability of saying such-and-such a name can 
be computed in a very definite manner. Though it hardly matters whether 
one estimates it as one in fifty, one in a hundred, or one in two hundred, if 


the final figure is one in ten thousand, one in a hundred thousand, or one 
in a million. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH FORTHUNY 


Experiment I—The Turgot Case 


Here follow the stenographic reports, which I have not expanded or 
edited in any way: 

The first person whom Forthuny addresses is Madame de V. 

FORTHUNY: “Suzanne. Do you know a Suzanne, Madame?” 

MME DE V: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “Something takes me to Verdun, to the East. Not 
for Suzanne herself, but for something that concerns her closely.” 

MME DE V: “Not so far as I know.” 

FORTHUNY: “You ought to know about it. Has she sent you a 
piece of poetry? Written you about a work by a foreign poet? Spoken of - 
a foreign author? Have you had occasion to exchange ideas with her about 
a foreign author?” 

MME DE V: “It is possible, but I don’t connect that with Suzanne.” 
FORTHUNY: “Has this Suzanne talked to you about a foreign work 
of art?” 


MME DE V: “It is quite possible, but I do not recall it at the 
moment.” 

FORTHUNY: “I see the rue Turgot, going uphill.” 

MME DE V: “Turgot was one of my ancestors.” 

FORTHUNY: “A chateau in Berry. There are one or two trunks 
in a garret, or in a part of the chateau that seems to be a bumber-room. It 
is not in an unexplored part of a library. There are some documents. Not 
documents belonging to Turgot, but to Vergennes.” 

MME DE V: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “And Necker?” 

MME DE V: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “In two trunks. You know the trunks?” 

MME DE V: “No.” 

FORTHUNY: “Of Vergennes and Necker. Where is the chateau?” 

MME DE V: “There are at least three manors in the region.” 

FORTHUNY: “Ina section in the central part of France: Vergennes, 
Turgot, and Necker. Vergennes. Not a great many, but still quite a 
number. Well, then, do you know the Vergennes family?” 

MME DE V: “No, I don’t.” 

FORTHUNY: “Odon. Don’t you know an Odon de Vergennes? 
Odon de Vergennes comes to me nevertheless. Cleu ... climat . . . Criss 
... Don’t let me get too far off on a wrong track.” 

MME DE V: “You're getting all this not directly from me, but you 
are speaking of things handled just a little while ago. A collection of 
interviews, souvenirs, being handled by persons related to me. I can’t put 
you in any closer contact, but I know they are in my personal atmosphere, 
only because I’ve been thinking of them.” 

FORTHUNY: “Remember this much: in a manor there are two 
trunks in which there are papers of Vergennes, of Necker, very certainly.” 
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MME DE V: “All this is connected with an elderly relative of mine, 
whom I knew nothing about until he entered my life three weeks ago. He 
is an extraordinary old archivist who has collected a series of documents 
concerning all my family and his.” 

FORTHUNY: “Relating to Miromesnil, certainly.” [Note: Armand 
Huc de Miromesnil was one of Turgot’s enemies, then Necker’s. } 


MME DE V: “I am particularly interested in Turgot, and I often 
think about him.” 


Now let us examine the chance-probability in this experiment. Let us 
attach no importance to the word Suzanne; it is likely that everyone knows 
at least one Suzanne. Nor to “Verdun”. But let us take up the words 
“rue Turgot”. What is the chance-expectation of mentioning the rue 
Turgot, a little street which has only twenty-nine house numbers, sixty 
telephone subscribers? About one chance in three thousand. 

What we have is this: there was one three-thousandth of a chance of 
saying “rue Turgot”. Forthuny said it. 

As a matter of fact Mme de V. does not live in the rue Turgot, but 
what is more interesting than living in that street is that she is the great 
grand-daughter of Turgot. 7 

The connection between Forthuny’s addressing Mme de V., and the 
fact of his speaking of Turgot to her, admits of an extremely slim element 
of chance. In allowing a probability there of one in three thousand, I think 
I am well within the bounds of truth. 

But let us go further. I have not taken into account the chance: 
probability involved in the letters of Vergennes, Necker, and Miromesnil: 
that these letters should be together in two chests in a manor in Berry 
hardly represents, taken altogether, more than one chance in ten. Turgot, 
born in Paris, died there. He spent some time as a commissioner at Limoges. 
Berry, therefore, had no apparent connection with him. 

If we allow the odds of one in three thousand for the rue Turgot, 
and one in ten for the manor in Berry, where the Vergennes letters are, we 
reach a chance-probability of one in thirty thousand—a probability that 
chance can give, most certainly, just as it could give one far feebler still! 


Experiment II—The Koster Case 


One of my friends was to come to this gathering. He was detained, 
and wrote me to say so. He is a Dutch naval officer named Koster. I put 
his letter on a chair, folded, then give it to Forthuny. He takes it in his 
hand without looking at it and says at once: 

“This is a man connected with a government, in a place where there 
are a lot of people. It is not a peaceful place from which he writes. It is 
a place where there is excitement, movement, bustling around on duty. 
There’s work going on there. This man comes and goes all day long; 
that is to say the atmosphere around him is never the same, and one micht 
say that the rooms he goes into all smell different. He goes from one place 
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to another; this place smells of gasoline, this one of—what? Linseed meal, 
herb-tea? . . . Is he a doctor? 


“I get a pain (indicating) there. He isa man... it doesn’t take any 
extraordinary sense to say that this man is remarkably intelligent, because 
he is one of your friends and they are all intelligent . . . but he is neverthe- 


less a remarkably intelligent man. | go tor a moment to Belgium. 

“Among the members of his family there was one who was famous 
in the past . . . a designer, a painter. Wait, I go to Belgium again. The 
first thing that impresses itself most clearly upon me is that this concerns a 
forceful man, a man who had a sort (is it all right to say this?), a sort of 
crisis of conviction, a crisis about the orientation of his whole life, who has 
had a crisis which he has come through, and which you helped him through ° 
with your advice. A state of preoccupation. But he is a husky fellow 


(‘un costaud’). He is a man of great strength. Coste, Costes? He isn’t 
the aviator, Costes, is he? Coster? ...” 


PROF. RICHET: “It is Koster.” 
FORTHUNY: “Wasn't there a Belgian artist named Koster? It is 
quite possible that I may know a Koster, and this is the same one, and that I 
know his profession. He doesn’t know me, but Paris is not large: let’s see 
if | know him, by any chance. . . Yes, I know a Koster who was a painter 
... an engraver or a painter... No... the profession, I can’t get it...” 


Without cutting or adding to it, that is the stenographic report of my 
words and those of Forthuny, from which we will work out an estimate of 
chance-probability. 

The chance-probability of saying Coste, Coster, Costy, costaud, when 
Koster is the correct name, is slight. I shall evaluate it as one in a thousand. 
To say that he came from Belgium when he really came from Holland 
gives a chance-probability of one in fifty; the combined chance-probability 
in this experiment comes out at one in five thousand. With the odds previ- 
ously given (one in thirty thousand) the total figure becomes: one in a 
hundred and fifty million. These are of course rather arbitrary figures. 
Nevertheless I believe them to be well within the real ones. 


Experiment III—The Betime Case 


One of my friends, a Brazilian engineer, came to the seance with his 
wife. Both speak French beautifully. Forthuny said at once to Mme 
Betime: “You have come by ship from Rio de Janeiro?” 

The chances are twenty to one against supposing that, in spite of the 
absence of almost any trace of accent, Forthuny should have assumed that 
he was dealing with a woman from Brazil. If M. and Mme Betime had 
not spoken, the possibility would have been even more remote. 

Addressing Forthuny, I say: “The lady is a Brazilian, but what coun- 
try did her father come from?” 

The reply, without hesitation, was: “Her father comes from the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean; I should say Syria.” Now, Mme Betime’s 
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father was indeed a native of the eastern side of the Mediterranean basin. 
Against all likelihood, the father of this Brazilian woman is an Armenizn. 
The odds here could be evaluated as one in a hundred, and for the two 
responses combined: one in two thousand. 

But there is better to come. Let us consult the stenographic record. 
Addressing M. Betime, Forthuny says: 

“Things are going better for you, sir. Now, you are a fine man. 
You are that essentially, but you give me a feeling of illness here (indicat: 
ing) to some degree. 1 do not say appendicitis, or liver trouble; I am not 
judging by your color. 

“Something wasn’t right, about two years ago. You are better as far 
as health goes. You've rounded a bad curve. You are coming back, but 
you still give me a feeling of illness in this region (indicating). Something 
that was not . . . or if it is not in the physical plane—I'm not finding a 
loop-hole—then it is in the moral plane. This is the state of affairs: | 
wanted to say, and I was mistaken, that physically you were badly treated, 
then were cared for, improved, not entirely cured but now much better 
and on the road to recovery. That isn’t the case? 

“T transpose it to the moral plane, keeping the same outline. For two 
years and a half . . . ’'m adding six months to the time . . . there was some 
thing like a spiritual illness: by that I do not mean a mental illness; it was 
something that preyed upon you, a weariness so profound that it made you 
ill, a trouble for which you couldn't find any solution, that you saw no 
way to escape.” 

As a matter of fact. M. Betime was stricken with an intestinal con- 
dition from which he had suffered a great deal, and for which, since reach 
ing Paris, he had consulted nearly all the doctors in the capital. 

M. Forthuny continued: 

“Will you permit me? I am looking at a hand (I don’t read palms). 
I ought to see a gold ring on this hand. Don’t you wear there (pointing 
out another finger) another ring than the one you are wearing?” 

Reply: “No.” 

As a matter of fact. M. Betime had formerly worn another ring, a 
wedding ring that he had taken off because it had cut into his finger. But 
perhaps it may have left a mark; therefore we shall not attempt to evaluate 
the chance-probability in this statement. 

FORTHUNY (pointing to a finger): “What I am seeing doesn’t let 
me distinguish a coat of arms. But there is one. Haven't you worn one 
there? Well, assuming that to be a fact, there is another. You are 
qualified to bear heraldic arms through two branches, that is, from each 
side of your family; one of those qualifications was directly transmitted to 
you, and the other could be coming to you, for example, from your mother's 
side. Your hand suggests to me the mother’s side. I’m going to try to 
do something absurd, but the absurd often succeeds: I want to describe 
the look of the coat-of-arms we are talking about. There is one that I 
didn’t see at: first. I'm trying to find another, here, which as I say comes 
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from the maternal branch. It is very simple, more so than the first. I 
won't use heraldic language, I don’t know the science of heraldry. Tl 
describe it in ordinary jlanguage. If we imagine a shield of this form 
(indicating by gestures). It is bare, you might say, except for bands.” 

M. BETIME: “I’ve never concerned myself about the coat-of-arms. 
I keep this because it came from my father. It is impossible for me to know 
exactly, but perhaps one can verify details later on. I come from a leading 
family of the Empire, that went to Brazil. I don’t know its coat-of-arms.” 

FORTHUNY: “But it would be fascinating to look it up. What I 
see is: gold and silver, in vertical bands.” 

M. BETIME: “I may be able to verify it.” 

FORTHUNY: “It would be very kind of you if you would comé 
back some day with the design of this coat-of-arms: without crest, without 
anything at all, except gold and silver, nothing else. Will you remember 
that, if you ever have time to look it up? It would be very interesting to 
find out if I've said the truth, shed some light! No, it isn’t silver and gold; 


I correct that: silver and blue, without crest, without anything more than 
I have described.” 


When it was verified, the ring described corresponded with the colors, 
silver and blue, in plain bands, of the family of Mme Betime. After much 
groping, Forthuny had succeeded in describing it: silver and blue, with- 


out crest, which did indeed correspond to the coat-of-arms of Mme Betime. 


At this point Forthuny turned to Mme. Betime: 

FORTHUNY: “Some days ago, a man who is a widower was speak- 
ing to you, and he talked especially about his wife.” 

MME BETIME: “I don’t know whether he is a widower, but I can 
find out.” 

FORTHUNY: “Does the name Athanasio mean anything to you? 
A servant? A man who has been in service in the country somewhere, and 


who has become insane? Haven't you any recollection of a servant who 
went insane?” 


MME BETIME: “Yes. But his name is not Athanasio.” 

FORTHUNY: “But he went insane?” 

MME BETIME: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “In the city . . . and he was taken back to the 
country.” 

MME BETIME: “No. He ran away to the country.” 

FORTHUNY: “But he left the city?” 

MME BETIME: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “Is the name Marino? Tell me the man’s first name.” 

MME BETIME: ‘“Edmondo.” 

FORTHUNY: “Why have I been trying to find an Anastasio? Have 
yo. seen something very large burning in front of you? Now there is a 
diferent scene. Yes... have you seen something immensely large burn 
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down? An enormous fire which devoured the whole front panel of some- 


thing in a city? As if various walls caught fire from each other?” 
MME BETIME: “No.” | 


2 eva 
FORTHUNY: “You were not born in October?” : 
MME BETIME: “No.” 
FORTHUNY: “A hot-tempered person, very angry ...ten minutes, 9 WO 
a quarter of an hour, an hour . . . a violent scene .. . someone walked over J 
the debris . . . a movie scene . ... Candido? A man who was saved by your kin 
family, a man who had been . . . it’s all like the movies... let's see... | 
a man overwhelmed, knocked over, injured, an accident at work, not a 
domestic, but an occasional servant. Candido, taken to the hospital through 
the efforts of your family, cared for, later cured. Do you not recall that? 
“IT see some land belonging to you, and no longer belonging to you, 
on the shore of the ocean.” 
see 
Before going on with this matter of the seashore, I must mention a frc 
letter which Mme Betime wrote to me: tak 
“Actually, I saw a dreadful scene of truly abnormal violence, which if 
affected me deeply. It also left a great deal of moral debris. As for the ov 
servant named Candido, there was one of that name in our family; how- re 
ever, we cannot truly evaluate the chances of this because of the other 
incorrect names which were given. And the same thing holds for the 
scene of violence.” wi 
Let us consider these details then as cancelled. fir 
Forthuny continued as follows: th 
FORTHUNY: “On the seashore there was a long strip, one part of 
which, at the end, turned inland and made an elbow. But the strip was ; 
right at the water's edge. All this has been sold. Now there is a great - 
public promenade there, arranged for the benefit of the city. Doesn’t this hes 
recall some memory? 
MME BETIME: “Yes.” 
Mme Betime wrote me about this as follows: “My father was the - 
contractor for the great avenue that cuts off the sea from Rio de Janeiro. 
At the place on the sea from which the stone was brought to build the 
avenue, my father bought some land. On one part he built houses, on the 
other part was built the avenue which links Flamengo Beach and Botofogo _ 
Beach.” cl 
FORTHUNY (continuing, without Mme Betime’s having said any- 
thing): “Always the seashore and the water. This part is at the rear, sa 


like this (indicating). All this is now sold; a large public promenade now. 
What is there in this story of land sold by you?” 

MME BETIME: “An avenue was built on family property which 
as a matter of fact was sold, and was turned into a public promenade.” 
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The possibility of chance here is very slight, nevertheless we shall 
evaluate it at one in fifty. 


MME BETIME: “My father-in-law was the contractor for this 
work.” 


FORTHUNY: “Didn’t he fall, get badly hurt? A wound of some 
kind?” 

MME BETIME: “He is dead now.” 

FORTHUNY: “A fall or an accident struck him down?” 

{He had in fact had a fall, but not a serious one. } 

FORTHUNY: “Was he the victim of a sudden accident?” 

MME BETIME: “He died of a congestion.” 

FORTHUNY: “Not an accident? Something that falls. . . Now I 
see, since we are speaking of him, outside of the city; let us turn away 
from the shore, and leave the city. Here is a place where he might have 
taken advantage of something: a transaction by which he could have— 
if he had had the courage—set up a company to acquire land, ten times 
over between 1906 and 1907, but he has nothing there today. Do you 
recognize nothing?” 

MME BETIME: “No.” 

FORTHUNY: “Pandas? Candido comes back to me. One last fact 
which you can answer about at once. A nun was burned? The idea of 
fire obsesses me . . . a nun burned . .. or in an accident with fire... a nun 
. . .Theresa? <A victim of accident through fire? Does this mean any- 
thing?” 

MME BETIME: “No.” 

FORTHUNY: “I see a convent burned down and a public garden 
in its place. One more question before leaving your country: Have you 
written to the wife of a member of the Brazilian Academy, Madame? A 
sociologist and author of a book on evolution?” 

MME BETIME: “No.” 

FORTHUNY: ‘“Pelotas? In Pelotas I see things cut in two, shall we 
say; political friendships, judges, lawyers. Have you been in a lawsuit?” 
MME BETIME: “No.” 


Pelotas is actually a little hamlet in Rio Grande near the office in 
which M. Betime works. The name Pelotas offers a very small scope for 
chance—perhaps one in fifty. Let us consider the chances in all this: 

1. Mme Betime, as coming from Rio de Janeiro: one in twenty. 

2. Mme Betime’s father, native of the Mediteranean: one in a 
thousand. 

3. A servant who had become insane: one in five. 

4. The building of an avenue (well described): one in fifty. 

5. The name Pelotas: one in fifty. 


The chance-probability for the whole experiment is about one in two 
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million. And if we add this third experience to the preceding two, we 
obtain a figure almost astronomical: one in five trillions. This would seem 
to indicate a practical certainty that chance alone could not have made For- 
thuny choose the words reported here. Omitting previous sets of experi: 
ments, which were no less remarkable, let us continue with the present one. 


Experiment IV—The Solesmes Case 


FORTHUNY (addressing Monsieur X): “Monsieur, you were re- 
cently in a discussion in which you showed a very obstinate spirit when it 
came to admitting facts. You took the position of a complete reactionary. 
Not wishing to concede anything. One has the right to be reactionary. 
You reacted. There were a number of you? I hear a lawyer speaking for 
all of you in reactionary terms, ‘reacting’.” 

.M. X: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “And also, don’t 1 see you walking in a park with a 
monk, going up a path behind your companion through the leaves, and he 
is saying to you: “That’s splendid; now you understand, have finally seen 
the path, the way’? It was an evening, no—a morning, very important in 
your moral life. A sort of ‘summing-up’ that was done there with this 
priest. In a lovely place against a background of trees in autumn coloring 
on the golden fleece of fallen leaves; it was, as I say, very beautiful, and 
you were aware of it. You separated there, at the end of the aisle of trees, 
when the path turned like this (indicating) about a sort of large court. 
You grew several years in the moment of that interview. Does this mean 
anything to you?” 

M. X: “I do not know whether it has the importance you attach 
to it.” 
FORTHUNY: “But the episode did make a profound impression on 
you?” 

M. X: “It was on a visit to Solesmes. It’s about a conversation with 
the librarian of Solesmes, who is very intelligent.” 

FORTHUNY: “He spoke to you not only of his books and manuscripts 
and of the past . . . which was important enough in its way . . . but you 
brought away a sort of direction, a direction in life, from this discussion. 
He showed you a book in a slip-case—the ex-dono notice was on the outside. 
He drew it out like this (indicating) and said: “Look at this. The moving 
things about this book are the marginal notes and the ex-dono.’” 

M. X: “That is correct.” 

FORTHUNY (summing up, to Prof. Richet): “I said, You had a 
conversation with a monk and this conversation had a certain value for 
you from the viewpoint of the ‘arrangement of your life’. I added: this 
man (who it seems was the librarian of the Abbey of Solesmes) showed 
him around among the books, and particularly put into his hands, drawing 
it from the case, an old volume of which he emphasized the price, the 
value, not the commercial price, but the bibliophilic value, in connection 
with which he said to him: ‘Notice that the moving thing about it is this: 
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the marginal notes and the manuscript mention of the ex-dono’, and it was 
correct.” 

M. X (supplying details): “It was an antiphonal; it had marginal 
notes, and the monk did emphasize that.” 

FORTHUNY: “Was there not a presentation notice?” 

M. X: “I don’t know.” 

FORTHUNY: “Do I hear the name Bars? Returning from this visit, 
do you recall having plunged at once into the affairs of life only to be 
quickly hit, injured, wounded by a mistake, a disappointment that was 


awaiting you and that you did not expect? About a plan that was not 
realized, or a hope that foundered?” 


M. X: “There are always those!” 

FORTHUNY: “Well, didn’t you hear that one of your friends was 
ill, or had drowned, or something quite similar?” 

M. X: “Yes, very shortly afterwards, as a matter of fact.” 

FORTHUNY: “He died somewhere far away?” 

M. X: “In Indo-China.” 

FORTHUNY: “Jean? Wasn't Jean his first name? And didn’t he 
want—apart from what he did regularly, professionally—to take up 
either play-writing, or poetry, or song-writing?” 

M. X: “Perhaps you are confusing this personality with another?” 

FORTHUNY: “C, capital C. Is that the one who is dead?” 

M. X: “No; Jean is correct, but it’s about another.” 

FORTHUNY: “But Jean is interested in music, poetry, folklore. 
His writing is like that of Francis Jammes or Paul Fort?” 

M. X: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “To a certain extent, in some ways, it stems from 
works that are linked to a traditional kind of poetry.” 

M. X: “That is correct.” 

FORTHUNY: “Tt isn’t like Rimbaud, or the Bateau Ivre, but it has 
the air of a rondel.” 

M. X: “Of a ballade.” 

FORTHUNY: “All right, of a ballade. It’s in that spirit. Ah! 


Now here is Marseille, Provence, all the Midi. I'm doing a bit of geog- 
raphy just now—for pleasure, and to get my bearings.” 


We must note that in this fine experiment, of which I have given 
the entire stenographic report, there was no “floundering” as there was 
in the preceding one. Everything was perfectly exact. Let us estimate the 
chance-probability: 

1. Conversation during a walk in a large park, with a religious: one 
in twenty. The park and its landscape of large trees are exactly described 
i gi Solesmes and the identity of the librarian were supplied by 

2. The librarian, as Forthuny stated, possessed an ancient book in 
which there were important notes. The chances involved in these mar- 
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ginal notes, and in the book being taken from a slip-case, are very difficuit 
to evaluate. If we allow one chance in thirty, we ought to be easily on 
the safe side. 

3. The death of a friend in Indo-China, by drowning, far away: one 
in ten. 

4. Jean’s name, and his work in poetry, in writing ballades: one in ten. 

The combined probability: one in sixty thousand. A very slight 
chance-expectation, to be added to the preceding estimates. We arrive at 
figures more and more astronomical. 


Experiment V—The Case of the Egyptian Falcon 


Here is an admirable experiment in clairvoyance, with no “flounder- 
ing’. What does the stenographic report give? | 

FORTHUNY: “I see one of your friends or one of your relatives 
somewhere in the Louvre, very usefully engaged in arranging, in classify- 
ing... 

M. B: “That is correct.” 

FORTHUNY: “Is it some one in your family?” 

M. B: “It is I, myself.” 

FORTHUNY: “You are in the Louvre?” 

M. B: “Yes.” 

FORTHUNY: “I’m glad to know that. Curiously, the name Chen- 
neviere comes to me.” 

M. B: “He is a former colleague.” 

FORTHUNY: “Chenneviere . . . but he left you in some wordy 
fashion, very talkative, if I may say so, expounding some sort of plan he 
had for which he wanted to borrow your collaboration.” 

M. B: “No.” 

FORTHUNY: “It is a project touching a question relating to the 
arts; and he often spoke to you about it, saying, “It’s too bad’, in a some- 
what whining tone and manner: ‘It’s too bad, I haven't time.” And then 
he went off, a little like Don Quixote.” 

M. B: “The term Don Quixote exactly suits him. He was truly a 
sort of Don Quixote. He was my colleague at the Louvre, but we were 
not in the same department.” 

FORTHUNY: “I don’t want to give your name, or that of anyone, 
because I was an art critic for a long time, and, Heaven knows, I’m no 
stranger at the Louvre; so if I should give the name of any of the execu 
tives there, I'd be suspect, for I've known a lot of people there. It’s a 
delicate matter for me to continue talking of the Louvre, because from 
now on I might be drawing on my memories. I’m going to pass on to a 
field without connotations for me, as I don’t feel very sure that I didn’t 
already know what I told you. On other territory I shall be totally un 
equipped and we shall be able to try for evidence that will be either good 
or bad. I'll go on without waiting. 

“In a house belonging to you, an apartment or a house in the country, 
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wasn’t there this odd circumstance, that a bird of prey was brought in and 
hung on a wall, stuffed, and then it was found to be badly prepared so 
that it became a nuisance?” 

M. B: “That happened to one of my friends, not to me.” 

FORTHUNY: “And it wasn’t a bird, it was a dog. They had to 
get rid of it, because, as I say, it became a nuisance.” 

M. B: “That is correct.” 

FORTHUNY: “Little details of this sort are more interesting than 
big ones. It doesn’t happen to everyone that he wants a dog stuffed and 
then has to get rid of it. However, I can tell you more, something else 
that comes from the Museum. I couldn’t know this. It belongs in the 
category of little facts that are typical, because seemingly insignificant. 

“T’m talking about a kind of compilation—fairly small in size—which 
was lost and has just been found. It was the beginning of a list, a very well 
made summary, as if by a competent person, a scribe; a “drawing-up’ of 
things under various entries. The whole thing is about a former way of 
classifying one whole section which had been upset, changed around. This 
register was found among other registers, in fact inside of another register.” 

M. B: “That doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

FORTHUNY: “It was a small register about this size (indicating) 
and in it was drawn up the order of reentry and inscription, and then it 
was lost for several mcnths. This caused great annoyance. Then it was 
found in another collection—in a larger register.” 

M. B: “It might be something that happened in Chenneviére’s de- 
partment, but I have no knowledge of it.” 

FORTHUNY: “Now, I see a metal object which has come into your 
hands. It is rather small in size, and it has suffered some damage; as if a 
foot has been broken. That is too bad, but it can be mended.” 

M. B: “That is true. It has happened several times, but recently it 
happened again.” | 

FORTHUNY: “In this particular case it is a metal object with green 
rust on it, like the rust on many antiques that have been dug up; and on 
top there is a hole, toward the front. And I’m right in saying, something 
about a damaged foot.” 

M.B: “That is correct. I brought a bronze falcon from Egypt. When 
I brought it to Paris to exhibit, it was covered with verdigris—there were 


flakes of it. The thing is now completely restored, thanks to M. André.” 
FORTHUNY: “Was it the left foot?” 


M. B: “Yes, the left claw.” 
FORTHUNY: “And there was a hole in the neck.” 


Let us estimate the chance-probability of this fine experiment. Finst 
we are much surprised at the correctness of Forthuny’s first words to 
M. B. “One of your friends,” he said, “is engaged in classification at the 
Louvre.” Actually it was M. B himself who was so engaged. But Forthuny, 
as he himself remarked, had visited many people at the Louvre, so that 
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strictly speaking it is possible that he had seen M. B there. Although this 
is rather unlikely, let us be conservative in our estimating. If Forthuny had 
never entered the Louvre, the chance of exactly hitting upon M. B’s pro- 
fession would have been about one in five hundred. It is better to disre- 
gard this slight chance in spite of its credibility. Forthuny himself pointed 
this out. 

But besides that he spoke of the stuffed bird hanging on the wall, the 
bird or rather dog that had to be disposed of because it became a nuisance. 
Although this was not at M. B’s home but that of a friend, the fact is none 
the less remarkable. Chance-probability here, one in twenty. And then a 
beautiful feat of clairvoyance: the description of a metal object having a 
green rust, an antique object. And M. B had brought from Egypt a bronze 
falcon covered with verdigris. Forthuny added two other details: the left 
foot of the falcon had been broken, and there was a hole in the neck. 
Astonishingly accurate details. Chance: one in one thousand, at least. It 
would have been one in a million if we could be certain that Forthuny had 
never seen M. B at the Louvre. 

Let us summarize these five experiments. 

1. In addressing Madame de V., the great grand-daughter of Turgot, 
Forthuny spoke of the rue Turgot, of Vergennes and Necker, of docu’ 
ments placed in a chest in a chateau in Berry. 

2. He gave Koster’s name at the time he was dealing with Com 
mandant Koster. 

3. He told Madame Betime that she came from Rio de Janeiro, that 
her father was born in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. He spoke 
of the village of Pelotas near the factory managed by M. Betime. 

4. He told of a servant who had become insane. 

5. He told M. X of a walk in a park with a monk who drew an 
ancient book out of a slip-case. 

6. He told M. B of a stuffed dog which had been thrown out, and of 
a metal object covered with verdigris, and of which the left leg was broken. 

These facts are all accurate. It is not possible for anyone who is 
sincere to invoke chance as the explanation of these replies. Previously, at 
the first of Forthuny’s seances at my home, we witnessed astonishing feats 
of clairvoyance. This second seance was even better supplied with them, 
and if to these two seances we add all that has been reported by Dr. 
Eugene Osty in the book which he has devoted to Pascal Forthuny, we can 
affirm that there are in this extraordinary man phenomena of perception 
that cannot be attributed to chance—still less to fraud. 
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BODY AND _ SPIRIT 


A New Conception of Man As Seen by a Scientist 
By Joun J. O'NEILL 


Eras are ushered into history bearing the mark of particular events. 
Sometimes the event is the publication of a book. A book has recently 
come from the press that is destined to stand as a marker of a distinct ~ 
change in the attitude of scientist and layman toward a phase of the 
nature of man which has been shrouded in mystery, because neglected, 
and has been made the victim of all the varied manifestations of ignorance. 
The book is titled Man the Unknown and comes from the pen of Alexis 
Carrel.* 

The author is a scientist of first magnitude, a member of the elite 
of the intellectual world. As a biologist he stands in the front rank of 
those who are striving to penetrate the greatest of all mysteries, the nature 
and mechanism of life. He is a member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research and was awarded the Nobel prize in 1912. Dr. Carrel 
is the scientist who nearly a score of years ago, started growing in a test 
tube a small piece of embryonic chicken heart tissue and has succeeded 
in keeping it alive. It is flourishing today, with all of its original vitality, 
far beyond the period of bodily existence of any chicken. This is an 
experimental demonstration of his claim that the living cell is potentially 
immortal and, given the right environment, would live forever. With this 
in mind the more recent accomplishment of Dr. Carrel, in providing a 
method by which whole organs from the human body can be supplied 
continuously with a proper internal environment, takes on a new signifi- 
cance. (There was associated with Dr. Carrel in this work Charles A. 
Lindbergh, the famous aviator.) Dr. Carrel does not hesitate to embark 
on an experiment to demonstrate that the human body possesses potential 
immortality. 

This brief reference to just two of the high spots in the career of 
Dr. Carrel gives a fleeting glimpse of the calibre of the man who has 
produced Man the Unknown. This book would have entitled him to a 
generous share of fame even if he had no other accomplishments on his 
record, but a volume such as this could not have been produced by anyone 
who has not delved deeply into Nature’s secrets and who is not endowed 
with a vision that distinguishes the genius from the plodder. 

Dr. Carrel describes his book as a defense which the biologist offers 
for the failure of science to explain man more completely and satisfactorily 
than he has thus far been able to do for the layman. Nevertheless, the 
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*MAN THE UNKNOWN by Alexis Carrel (Harpers, $3.50). 
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average layman will be astounded by the vast amount of knowledge which 
has been achieved concerning the nature of man and which Dr. Carrel 
describes in a free-flowing literary style. 

The book stands as a challenge to man to re-examine the whole struc: 
ture of the civilization he has built and the environment into which he 
has built himself, as well as the direction into which he is forcing his 
evolution. Dr. Carrel faces all issues squarely and does not pull his punches 
in stating his conclusions. His frankness is refreshing. No reader is likely 
to find himself in complete agreement with Dr. Carrel and no reader will 
fail to be stimulated by the courageous foray which Dr. Carrel has con- 
ducted into the ranks of the ignorant, the peddlers of half truths and 
those who fail to couple their knowledge with wisdom. 

Those who have been interested in psychical research will be greatly 
encouraged by the message which Dr. Carrel brings to them. This 
encouragement will be carried not so much by what he says concerning 
‘“‘metapsychic” manifestations but principally by his attitude toward all 
supernormal phenomena. He accepts this field as one in which the phe- 
nomena are susceptible of investigation by scientific methods. He thus 
gives the weight of his prestige to acceptance of the field of psychical 
research as one in which any scientist can labor without losing caste and 
without being labeled unorthodox. 

“Clairvoyance and telepathy are a primary datum of scientific observa’ 
tion”... . “Clairvoyance appears quite commonplace to those having it. 
It brings to them a knowledge which is more certain than that gained 
through the sense organs”... . “It is certain that thought may be trans’ 
mitted from one person to another.” There is no equivocating in Dr. 
Carrel’s statements. He finds facts worthy of a fair statement and makes it. 

Discussing miracles, he states: “The most important cases of miracu’ 
lous healing have been recorded by the Medical Bureau of Lourdes. Our 
present conception of the influence of prayer upon pathological lesions 
is based upon the observations of patients who have been cured almost 
instantly of various affections such as peritoneal tuberculosis, cold abscesses, 
osteitis, suppurating wounds, lupus, cancer, etc. . . .The only condition 
indispensable to the occurrence of the phenomenon is prayer.” 

Dr. Carrel does not take us into his confidence in the matter of his 
beliefs as to the mechanism by which prayer produces miraculous cures. 
A prick of pain and the subject knows he is cured, even though the wounds 
may take a few days to heal. Elsewhere in the volume he gives us his 
observations on mysticism and mystics and also the marvelous properties 
of the cells and tissues which compose the body. The reader is furnished 
with ample material for construction of hypotheses. The most obvious 
one indicated is that the factor which we describe as soul or spirit has 
access to the agent that directs the development of the body from the time 
it was a fertilized egg and to which many things are possible that are not 
within the control of the higher centers of consciousness. 

The reader must furnish his own picture of the marvelous entity, the 
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human individual. A wide array of elements for constructing the picture 
are made available. The reader can allow himself plenty of latitude in 
setting the limits to the possibilities that are latent in this individual 
without exceeding the limits which Dr. Carrel puts down as the bounds 
beyond which science cannot go with present knowledge. 

Dr. Carrel would make available to psychic researchers a human 
individual possessing dimensions, real and intangible, that are quite beyond 
those which the average biologist would specify. 

“Perhaps the frontiers of the organs and of the body are not where 
we believe them to be located,” writes Dr. Carrel. And in a later chapter 
he describes the intangible extensions of the personality: “If we could 
visualize those immaterial links, human beings would assume new and _ 
strange aspects. Some would hardly extend beyond their anatomical limits. 
Others would stretch out as far as a safe in the bank, the sexual organs 
of another individual, certain foods or beverages, perhaps to a dog, a jewel, 
some object of art. Others would appear immense. They would expand 
in long tentacles attached to their family, to a group of friends, to an old 
homestead, to the sky and the mountains of their native country. Leaders 
of countries, great philanthropists, saints—would look like fairy tale giants 
spreading their multiple arms over a country, a continent, the entire 
world... .” 

There is a very close similarity between these words of a high priest 
of orthodox science and those of researchers in the field of supernormal 
manifestations. The late Kilmer, who described the human aura in his 
book, The Human Atmosphere would have found much cause for satisfac- 
tion in Dr. Carrel’s pronouncement. 

And there is very little fundamental difference between Carrel’s 
description of the stream of blood flowing in the air which builds a blood 
vessel around itself, and the descriptions by psychic researchers of the 
externalizations of bodily substances, called ectoplasms, which shape then. 
selves into various forms. 

Likewise, the links which Dr. Carrel describes very closely resemble 
those which clairvoyants describe as structure which they observe joining 
each of the sitters and medium in a seance circle and entities which they 
observe building up in the room. 

Dr. Carrel takes a safe position by declaring, in a footnote, that 
these “psychological frontiers of the individual” are merely suppositions, 
but adds that even as such they should be useful in encouraging further 
experiments, “with the techniques of physiology and physics.” 

Eddington, the famous British scientist, startled some of us a few 
years ago by describing a kind of time that could flow backward and 
would be consistent with the mathematical constructions of the cosmologist 
and atomic physicists who work in a four-dimensional universe and who 
sometimes require eight dimensions to describe so simple a phenomenon 
as the collision of two particles of matter. 

A position equally advanced is taken by Dr. Carrel. He states: “We 
may suppose that telepathic communication is an encounter beyond the 
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four dimensions of our universe between the immaterial parts of two 
minds’. . . .“ Thought is not confined within time and space”. . . .““There 
is, in certain individuals, a psychical element capable of travelling in time. 
As already mentioned, clairvoyants perceive not only events spatially 
remote, but also past and future events.” 

If we follow Dr. Carrel along this line of reasoning, it leads us to a 
situation in which we view the human being as the material crystallization 
of an abstraction in pure thought form that must have a counterpart 
reality in another realm that is not easily accessible to the thought processes 
of our so-called higher centers of consciousness but is in very close working 
harmony with subconscious elements in the human organism. We would 
be like islands in the ocean, a material phase visible above the water, while 
the foundation reaches down to an invisible ambient sphere in which first 
causes and ultimate purposes work out their intersections. 

This hypothesis calls for a universe that is dualistic in its nature, if 
judged from a viewpoint that requires a distinction between the material 
and the immaterial, the tangible and the intangible, body and soul, matter 
and mind. There are, however, according to Dr. Carrel, no grounds for 
making a distinction between two simultaneous phases of the same entity. 
The soul, he declares, cannot be considered as something distinct from 
the body. 

The manifestations of the mind, he holds, have become inexplicable 
as a result of the acceptance of the dualism of Descartes that separates 
body and soul. The converse is that if we accept man as a unified entity 
encompassing body and soul, as diametrical phases of each other, the 
phenomena which he exhibits will become explicable. To the worker in 
the psychic research field this is ““a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

There is nothing new about this conception of man, but it has much 
to commend it. To those who prefer the materialistic viewpoint the 
physical phase can be stressed and to those who prefer the spirit hypothesis 
the soul phase can be stressed. The linkage between the two phases can 
be accentuated or minimized to whatever extent experimental evidence 
requires. In the present state of our knowledge of psychic phenomena 
such an elastic and convenient framework is very useful for co-ordinating 
acquired knowledge and projecting experimental programs. 

Dr. Carrel has performed a lasting service in presenting this outline 
of man. Anyone who fails to read it will be quickly left behind the van 
of progress because Dr. Carrel’s views are bound to leave some distinct 
impressions on the future of psychic researchers. 
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A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF MEDIUMISTIC 
DRAWING 


By Marx W. Ricuarpson, M.D. 


The drawing which accompanies this communication was presented 
to the writer several years ago by Dr. Gustave P. Wiksell, then a resident 
of Massachusetts. The history of the drawing is given in Dr. Wiksell’s 
letters which are submitted herewith. Furthermore, the reference in these 
letters to the Cram family led me to confer with Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
whose letter gives interested and interesting comment on this most re- 
markable artistic production. The original picture is somewhat larger 
than the photograph, being 8 x 10. The paper is slightly yellowish in tint 
and the pencil used must have been rather soft though sharply pointed. 
To get a proper photograph was extremely difficult, and Mr. B. K. Thoro- 


good is to be congratulated on his final success in getting a good repro 
duction. 


December 19, 1930 
Dr. Gustav P. Wiksell 


459 So. Orange Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Dr. Wiksell: 


. . . Some months ago I tried to write to you to inquire more definitely 
the circumstances surrounding that spirit drawing which you kindly gave me. 
All that I could remember is that it was done by a medium and in a very short 
period of time. The picture has been very much admired and I should like, 


if possible, to have more details as to the method and other circumstances of its 
construction. 


With very kind regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Mark W. RicHarpson, M.D. 


Los Angeles, Calif., December 26, 1930 
Mark W. Richardson, M.D. 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Doctor: 


Yours of 19th inst. at hand. The spirit picture was done in the dark by 
controlled hand of the medium in the house of a Mr. Cram of Hampton Falls, 
father of Cram the great architect. My father-in-law, Dr. W. L. Johnson (of 
The Educator), was the one who sat in the seance and received the picture 
which was symbolic of his life. That is all I remember of it. Lots of that sort 
of thing was done by spirits in the old days. Perhaps they are too busy now! 

Yours truly, 
(signed) G. P. WiksELL, M.D. 
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Mediumistic drawing made at a single sitting, 
probably about 1860. In the possession of 
Mark W. Richardson, M.D. 
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MEDIUMISTIC DRAWING 


Boston, Mass., May 31, 1935 


Dear Dr. Wiksell : 
I am trying to prepare for publication the spirit drawing which you gave 
me several years ago. One important point remains in doubt. The picture 
seems to have been done at a single seance. Have you any idea as to how long 
it took to make it? 
Yours very sincerely, 
(signed) Mark W. RicHarpson, M.D. 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 3, 1935 
Mark W. Richardson, M.D. 


Dear Doctor: 


All I can tell you is what Dr. Wm. L. Johnson (of The Educator) told me; 
that the pencil work was done in the dark and in a very short time. The seance 
was at the house of Mr. Cram. Dr. Johnson at that time was a dentist in Exeter. 

I remember the doctor said that no mortal could do such a piece of work in 
less than a day. 


(signed) G. P. WikseELL, M.D. 


21st January, °35 
My dear Dr. Richardson: 

Yes, I remember very well the investigations into the phenomena of spiritism 
that my father carried on, chiefly in the house of my Aunt, Mrs. John Cram, 
just across the road from my father’s place. I took part in several of them. 
The medium was, as I remember, a very respectable woman from Exeter, not 
a professional but a friend of my Aunt. I do not remember her name. This 
must have been about 1890 I should say. 

I also remember that there were certain “spirit” drawings, but I do not 
think they came from this particular medium. 

There was one curious drawing in pencil, somewhat resembling frost-figures 
on a window in winter. This very much antedated my experience. It hung in 
my father’s library when I was a small boy and was the object of great wonder 
and admiration on my part. This drawing disappeared years ago: I wonder if 
this is what you have? I know nothing of its origin, but it must have been made 
at least seventy-five years ago. 

My father was not a “believer” in the spiritist sense, but he was a great— 
though unknown—philosopher and therefore very much interested in this par- 
ticular mystery. He admitted the authenticity of most of the phenomena but 
refused to accept the spiritualists’ interpretation of them. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) R. A. Cram 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN ENGLISH OCCULTIST 


Tue Invisiste INFLUENCE, by Dr. Alexander Cannon. 
(Dutton. 1934. 168 pp. $1.50) 


Powers Tuat Be, by Dr. Alexander Cannon. 
(Dutton. 1935. 221 pp. $1.50) 


All of us who are interested in psychical research are continually on 
the alert for books of two kinds: first there are those books which will 
enlarge and clarify our own knowledge of our subject; second, and perhaps 
even more important to us, volumes which we can recommend to those 
who are at the cross-roads of scepticism and belief, who would become 
adherents and students of the most baffling and fascinating problems of our 
time if they could be truly persuaded that there was matter there to be 
examined. For ourselves, we are satisfied that psychical research is a vital 
inquiry; some for one reason, some for another, we have been persuaded 
that we are not deluded in ‘thinking that the wonders reported by the 
ancients, the phenomena which take place in our own day, not only oc’ 
curred and occur constantly but that they are worthy of examination. We 
do not need reports of further wonders for our own confirmation—although, 
indeed, such reports often deepen our understanding; so we tend to ask 
of books which do report such wonders, that the tone, the evidence, the 
proofs which are adduced, should be above criticism, for if not, they may 
alienate possible adherents, and embarrass the serious student. 

The two books above, by Dr. Alexander Cannon, present a problem 
to the serious researcher. In The Invisible Influence we find records of 
marvels galore: of a corpse brought to life by the Dalai Lama; of an Adept 
travelling many miles from his body to call for the author’s lost trunk: 
tales of levitation and of Black Magic. Unfortunately, however, this is 
not the book to give a sceptical friend, or even a well-disposed inquirer. 
Although Dr. Cannon begins his pages with “This book has been written 
to prove that there exists in this mighty world in which we live, an Invis 
ible Influence that rules our daily lives’, there is not a sentence in the 
book which can be called “proof” in the usual meaning of that word. 
Dr. Cannon has many degrees; he is a doctor of medicine; he is entitled, as 
he reminds us again and again, to be called a man of science. Yet he seems 
to hold the strange idea that the unsupported word of one man is to be 
called “proof”. Tale after tale unrolls;: we look in vain for the name 
of one competent witness to testify that there was no possible source of 
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delusion, no suppression of relevant detail, no “improving” of a story. 
Dr. Cannon’s companions on his mystical journey in the Orient are spoken 
of as “The Sage”, “The Knight Commander”, “Colonel X”, “A general 
in the British Army.” Surely a man of science knows that such titles un- 
accompanied by actual names not only do not strengthen his case but 
materially weaken it! 

There are other items which weaken this book. If an author speaks 
continually of Jesus, the Nazareen Yogi, if he makes such an error as to 
exhort his readers to “Fear not thineself!’, we are justified in feeling some 
doubt as to the accuracy of his observations in lines other than philological. 
Dr. Cannon shares with many writers on such subjects a tendency to try to 
frighten, almost to bully, his readers into accepting his unsupported word, 
hinting that those who are reluctant to accept unsatisfacvorily supported 
relations of the occult are bound by materialism, confusion, or the powers 
of darkness. 

Now it should be plainly said that many readers are quite willing to 
believe that such matters as Dr. Cannon reports can and do take place, and 
such persons are not properly classified in being grouped with “sceptics” 
when they feel that he has not adduced the type of evidence needed to 
carry his own reports of wonders from the side of those which are highly 
dubious or only faintly likely over to the side of well-attested phenomena 
which demand conscientious examination. An inexpert writer may be for- 
given for using ineptly archaic turns of phrase in his effort to convey the 
full weightiness of his subject, but no careful researcher will be hurried 
into accepting as “proved” the report of any phenomenon which is not 
presented together with the witnesses to it and a full record of the 
evidence. 

In his second book, Powers That Be, Dr. Cannon is more fortunate. 
Indeed, this is so much better than the first that the claims of The Invisible 
Influence are strengthened by it. A compilation of the author’s speeches, 
a series of talks called in England the Mayfair Lectures, it has had the advan- 
tage of some editing, and the inclusion of appendices of press-items, etc., 
which go far to give weight to somewhat extravagant claims. 

There are chapters on telepathy, meditation, Black Magic again, and 
hypnotism. They bring little news to the instructed reader, and there are, 
occasionally, rather dangerous items in them. (The system of breath- 
control called the ““One-Four-Two”, for instance, has long been recognized 
as something which should not be experimented with except under the 
expert advice of a teacher.) But the book carries on every page the im- 
print of a forceful personality, and it is likely to have a wide audience. For 
this reason it seems well to counsel those who are likely to be asked for 
their opinion on the questions which it raises to take the trouble to read 
Powers That Be, so that they may be on the alert to point out the errors and 
reinforce the truths which will be disseminated by this book. 


V. S. M. 
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FAMOUS MEDIUMS IN REVIEW 


Turse Mysterious Proprz, by Nandor Fodor, L.L.D. 
(Rider, London. Price here, $2.75). 


In April and May of 1934, there appeared in the Bristol Evening 
World a series of articles on mediums of the past and present which have 
here been gathered together and issued as a book. In short compass, and in 
clear, readable style, the stories of Madame d’Esperance, of D. D. Home, 
Stainton Moses, the Fox sisters, of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Leonard and many 
others are told over again for the benefit of those who have never heard 
of them or know them only by inaccurate rumor. There is not much here 
that the serious student of psychical research does not already know, but 
the book might be valuable, perhaps, as a novice’s introduction to a fas 
cinating field of study. In addition to its interesting stories, the book 
gathers impressive evidence that matters go on which are little understood 
even today—and that is always a service. 

Dr. Fodor’s point of view, as is well-known from his frequent contri’ 
butions to Light and from his useful. Encylopaedia of Psychic Science, is 
friendly rather than sharply critical in estimating the validity of claims 
for supernormal phenomena. As long as the world remains obdurately 
blind this attitude is of course necessary and useful. The generously in: 
clined, when they are honest and well-informed, can do much to offset the 
blighting effect of the willfully sceptical and ignorant. Their writings form 
essential documents for serious students of psychic matters, even those 
who hold that the more stringent the rules and the more careful and com: 
plete the statement of circumstances, the sooner will our subject achieve 
acceptance among the general body of students. And Dr. Fodor has shown, 
and shows in this book, an instant readiness to discard or reserve judgment 
on cases where serious question has been raised. He is a valuable guide 


to modern psychic science, with the added virtue of effective popular 
presentation. 


H. S. N. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, 
Sir: 


Under the form of a review of my book, Wish and Wisdom, P. H. J. relieves 
himself of an opinion upon my views of psychical research, which do not there appear 
for the (to me) obvious reason that they do not belong there. I am not primarily 
interested in the veridity of the phenomena with which certain of the chapters deal; 
nor in the problem which provokes P. H. J.’s comments. My interest is in the 
psychological trends that give origin to a wide array of beliefs, including some that 
fall within the province of psychical research. s 

I am accused of placing “side by side” issues of very different standing, with 
the implication that some of them being fraudulent, all are. They are side by side 
only in the sense of being within the same covers. The implication is not relevant, 
and so is not made. “Psychometry and ectoplasm are placed on the same footing.” 
I devote a good many pages to showing that they are not, but not with reference 
to “genuineness”’, as that has slight bearing on my thesis. 

It is indeed hardly short of absurdity to take a book, the purpose of which is 
plainly stated to all who can read: namely, to survey with an analysis of the argu- 
mentation therein, prevalent thought-habits of mankind (in other words, a source- 
book of the mental panorama in erratic aspect), and comment upon it in regard to 
one interest which enters tangentially. I believe that the major interest in these 
phenomena is in how they arose, not in their evidential value under modern techniques, 
a question, however, which at the proper time I should not be averse to considering. 

Stated more curtly, my book does not consider the thesis which some upholders 
of psychical research defend. Neither does the N. Y. Telephone Directory, yet it 
is a very useful book. I am reminded of an agent who sold a washing-machine on 
trial toa woman who upon his return made all sorts of irrelevant objections. Finally, 
in exasperation, he said: “It is quite true, Madam, that this machine will not fetch 
potatoes from the cellar.” . 

P. H. J. indulges in some readings of my traits; he fares little better than some 
palmists and graphologists who have made the same attempt. He ascribes to me a 
taste for meddling in “the occult”. Unless I grossly misunderstand my psychical 
research friends, they would resent that term as applied to their occupations. But 
that, too, is irrelevant. I now await a review of my book as a cook-book or as a 
treatise on Marxianism; it fails lamentably in these respects also. 

I am told that I should have considered Pagenstecher et al as being more impres- 
sive for psychometry than its actual founders Buchanan and Denton. I am sorry, 
but I cannot change history; that is how it began. Moreover, P. H. J.’s disdainful 
reference to “Buchanan and Denton, the last century amateurs whose work has not 
been taken seriously from that day to this” is in an embarrassing relation to a state- 
ment of Dr. Pagenstecher, who regrets the neglect of the pioneering Buchanan and 
Denton and trusts that his (Dr. P.’s) experiments “shall be the cornerstone of the 
building of verification of the phenomena observed by Buchanan and Denton, and 
give to their names the lustre they deserve and to their doctrines the range they call 
for. If this should be my lot” he writes “I would think myself well paid.” I found 
the story of the “amateurs” more pertinent to my purpose and strangely similar in 
temper—varying in technique somewhat—with that of the latter-day professionals. 
Dr. Pagenstecher’s contribution presents the same completely uncritical attitude toward 
the alleged revelations, the same inability to understand the fundamentals of evidence. 
I -ould have used the Pagenstecher material, without changing anything in my account. 


JosEPH JASTROW 
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{The review to which Dr. Jastrow refers appeared in the June issue of the 
JouRNAL. Our reviewer writes as follows:]} 


Dr. Jastrow is more than welcome to such comfort as he can draw from Dr. 
Pagenstecher’s opinion of Denton and Buchanan; especially since it leads him to make 
explicit confession that he cannot distinguish between the psychometric work of Denton 
and Buchanan, and the work of Pagenstecher and Prince. As that was the point of 
my review, the rest of Dr. Jastrow’s letter would seem to be irrelevant—not to say 
hardly short of absurd. 

Dr. Jastrow thinks it was irrelevant and absurd to discuss his attitude toward the 
subject-matter of psychical research when reviewing, in a psychical research journal, 
a book in which he discussed a wide range of psychical phenomena from a definite 
point of view, one of hostility and the incompetence born of prejudice. Such a con: 
tention is characteristic of Dr. Jastrow’s utterances on this subject. He seeks to show 
the irrelevance and absurdity of such a review by ringing further changes on a specious 
line of argument he has often used before. Put into plain words Dr. Jastrow’s argu’ 
ment runs thus: “I am not discussing the evidential value of your claims for super- 
normal events: I am merely trying to show how you came to accept such impossible 
occurrences as genuine.” Probably even in this form the strategem will still seem 
a respectable one to Dr. Jastrow. 

Dr. Jastrow does, indeed, kindly offer to settle down to a discussion of the 
“veridity” (one knows what he means) of evidence for the supernormal, but it is 
doubtful that anyone will urge him further, at this late date. Dr. Jastrow has but 
one method of discussing the evidence for psychic phenomena, a method he has em- 
ployed for going on half a century and can hardly be expected to relinquish now. 
When psychical researchers are able to find a normal causation for the facts pre: 
sented, Dr. Jastrow avails himself of their work and points to the deceived as examples 
of “the will to believe” (could anything be more absurd than that phrase from William 
James, in such a connection, in the mouth of Joseph Jastrow!); and when psychical 
researchers are unable to find any normal causation, but on the contrary with infinite 
pains demonstrate that every possible avenue of normal agency has been blocked, then 
Dr. Jastrow blandly remarks that “the conditions were unsatisfactory” and points to 
the researchers as examples of the will to believe. 

That is Dr. Jastrow’s whole method: his whole contribution—for it is his very 
own—to the science he has steadily written on these many years. It is this method 
he employed in compiling the “source-book of the mental panorama in erratic aspect” 
which I was reviewing, as well as in all his earlier utterances on the subject. Dr. 
Jastrow finds it “irrelevant” to mention such matters, but it will always be relevant 
to point out disreputable tactics, insolence, and bigotry when they are paraded. 


P.H. J. 
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